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2<a + 2, • • •, o) 2 , <u 2 + 1, •••, tuo 2 , •- •,«*)'"', •••. Class (II) is struck 
out by application of (3) to the foregoing sequence of transfinites. 
Cantor proves that (I) and (II) are not of the same power and 
that there is no assemblage between (I) and (II) in the sense of 
intermediate above explained. Hence oUr problem is to show that 
(II) has the power of the continuum or that it has not. It is inter- 
esting to note that with exquisite impropriety Cantor has denom- 
inated his three principles Logical Moments. Moments they un- 
doubtedly are; but logical, they are just as undoubtedly not. 
Neither are they illogical. They are super-logical, being precisely 
the critical points in his process of transfinite creation where logic 
pauses for a new start, the adoption of a principium, a choice, never 
compelled, but only solicited and always declinable. The possibility, 
the spiritual vision, of a generalization, logic may and often does 
present, but the deed of generalization logic is impotent to do or 
force. 

I shall close by stating another outstanding question that is im- 
mediately suggested by the procedure just described, though the 
same question is encountered on many another path. It is : Is there 
in the constitution of the human mind any limitation to the defini- 
tion of higher and higher powers of assemblages? Is, in other 
words, an assemblage of all assemblages and elements logically avail- 
able? Is the notion meaningless? Is it free from interior contra- 
diction? Would such an assemblage have to be an element of (in) 
itself? "Whatever the answers be, can we, do we, ever or always, 
dispense with such a 'notion'? Can the word all be safely used 
conjunctively— in the sense of none excluded? 

Cassius J. Keyser. 

Columbia Univebsitt. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Elements of Metaphysics. A. E. Taylor. London, Methuen & Co.; New 

York, The Macmillan Co. 1903. Pp. xvi+419. 

This book is the most comprehensive and systematic treatise on meta- 
physics that we have yet had from a living writer in English. It dis- 
cusses with definiteness and clearness of style and in well-ordered arrange- 
ment the chief problems of ultimate philosophy. Professor Taylor is a 
disciple, though not a slavish follower, of Mr. Bradley, and he endeavors 
in a constructive and original fashion to unite the general speculative 
position of Mi*. Bradley with the interpretations of actual experience 
which have found fullest expression and elucidation in the writings of 
Professors Ward and Royce. And whatever one's opinion as to the final 
coherence of the various strains in Professor Taylor's doctrine one must 
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recognize the eminent skill with which he has illustrated and defended his 
position in relation to the physical and psychological sciences. In fact 
I should be disposed to say that the herein attempted synthesis of Brad- 
leian absolutism with the teleological conception of knowledge and the 
self is most instructive in the books devoted to ' Cosmology and Rational 
Psychology.' 

The first book, entitled 'General Notions/ discusses successively the 
'Problem of the Metaphysician,' 'Metaphysical Criterion and Metaphys- 
ical Method ' and the ' Subdivisions of Metaphysics.' Metaphysics, we 
are told, deals with the general character of reality, and, while by its 
intellectual or reflective procedure it differs from poetry and religion, its 
goal is the same as that of mysticism. The method of metaphysics is 
analytical, critical, non-empirical and non-inductive; its material is im- 
mediate experience, ' psychical content ' or ' psychical matter of fact '; 
and its criterion, the law of contradiction. Reality is identified at the 
outset with immediate experience or psychical content in so far as this is 
self -consistent (p. 20). And here at the outset Professor Taylor pre- 
judges the whole case by an offhand assertion that reality must be self- 
consistent. We may say that knowledge of reality must be self-consistent, 
but is there any meaning in making such an assertion about reality if 
reality be identical with experience? There seems to be a confusion in 
the assertion that experience is bound to conform to the law of contradic- 
tion. For it is precisely the contradictions in experience that drive us 
beyond itself to a thought-construction of reality. Again, if we base 
philosophical construction on actual experience, is it not misleading to 
assert that metaphysical procedure is non-empirical and non-inductive? 
This, it seems to me, would be to commit philosophy to a barren formal- 
ism; and, indeed, Professor Taylor's own work is perhaps most valuable 
when he does not stick to his method. 

In the second book, on the ' General Structure of Reality,' the author 
lays down the fundamental principles of his metaphysics. In chapter I., 
'Reality and Experience,' the absolute or ultimate reality is defined as 
that structure of the world-system of which all purposes, each in its own 
way, must take account. The author has already defined reality as psy- 
chical content or immediate experience, and he now endeavors to show that 
these definitions coincide. Purpose springs from, and seeks its goal in, 
feeling. ' To say that reality is essentially one with immediate feeling 
is only another way of saying that the real is essentially that which is of 
significance for the attainment of purpose' (p. 55) (to which, it seems 
to me, should be added 'and for the defeat of purpose'). But purpose 
is always the expression of individual interest, and so Professor Taylor 
adds to his definitions this: 'Reality is uniquely individual.' Through- 
out the whole work constant use is made of this teleological conception 
of reality, and insistent emphasis is put on the fact that Reality is imme- 
diate psychical content or feeling, in which the distinctions of reflective 
cognitions have been merged and lost, oneness of feeling and insight (p. 
61), etc. Now this higher and integral immediate experience he some- 
times recognizes as including the labor of thought as this is developed 
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through ideal activity; but he nowhere makes clear the relation of thought 
to experience. After all it is individual selves who have experience and 
in whom thought is organic to experience. It is surely no more legitimate 
to take some type of feeling-experience, such as esthetic or personal emo- 
tion, separate it from its place in the total life of the self, and hypostatize 
it as the Absolute, than it would be to take pure thought. What is 
this but Erfahrung uberhaupt, an abstraction like Bewusstsein uber- 
haupt? And, while the author repudiates the category of whole and 
part as inadequate to the nature of reality, he frequently speaks of 
the ' absolute ' or ' universe ' as one whole of experience, which at 
once includes, but in itself differs from, the finite individual experi- 
ences which are its contents. It is just here that difficulties begin 
with Professor Taylor's doctrine. In the remaining chapters of Book II., 
' The Systematic Unity of Reality,' ' Reality and its Appearance — the 
Degrees of Reality,' ' Substance, Quality and Relation,' and ' Change and 
Causality,' we find discussed the main characteristics of the 'Absolute' 
or ' Ultimate Reality ' in relation to the world of finite individuals. 

The degree of reality which anything possesses, we are told, corre- 
sponds to its degree of individuality, and the degree of 'individuality' 
depends (1) on comprehensiveness; (2) on inherent systematization' (p. 
110). The whole of Reality is the one perfect individual (p. 113), and 
its individuality means that it is the systematic embodiment of a single 
coherent structure in a plurality of elements or parts, which depend for 
their whole character upon the fact that they are the embodiments of 
precisely this structure. So far each finite individual seems to have his 
integral place and function in the whole. But now we find the emphasis 
falling on the unity, continuity and timelessness of Reality. The whole 
of reality is one infinite substance (p. 139), emphasis is laid on its supra- 
relational character, and it is argued in the criticism of causation that 
the view that there is discontinuity in events is inherently self-contra- 
dictory. (The force of the argument depends here on ruling out the pos- 
sibility that causal interaction is an immediate relationship of real self- 
active, and, therefore, so far discrete centers of being.) These and similar 
expressions reveal the Spinozistic trend of Professor Taylor's argument, 
and the treatment of time, evolution and the self in Books III, and IV. 
becomes significant in this regard. The author recognizes that time i9 
essentially bound up with the life of finite selves, and is hence par excel- 
lence the historical category. And, in his valuable discussion of evolu- 
tion, he admits a proximate reality in the process of evolution which is 
evaluated in terms of finite individuality. Furthermore, the reality of 
the self is bound up with growth or development. But the whole of 
Reality can not develop ; therefore evolution, history and selves with their 
discontinuous series of actions and experiences (p. 311) have no place 
in Ultimate Reality. For the entire time-process is appearance, and the 
lives of finite selves are bound up with it. 

Now, on the other hand, we are told in the concluding chapter that the 
Absolute is the final realization of our intellectual and our practical ideals. 
And great stress is laid throughout on the teleological character of indi- 
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viduality in science, in action and in experience, as a key to the nature 
of reality. Now it seems to me that human interest, purpose, striving, as 
marks of spiritual individuality, are essentially matters of growth, of 
history, of what our author calls the time-process. The timeless, supra- 
relational Absolute Experience and the finite, teleological activity of the 
human individual lie unreconciled in his system. He starts out from the 
Bradleian Absolute in which all relations and distinctions are submerged 
or absorbed, and then he recognizes a relative reality in the actual dy- 
namic and historical movement of selves; but he does not achieve a syn- 
thesis of these two motifs. He does not, indeed, face at all the question, 
what must ultimately be meant by ascribing any reality to the finite as a 
' content ' of the Absolute Experience. The latter is above all the dis- 
tinctions and imperfections of human experience. How then do these 
enter into and become constitutive of its placid, static unity? How do 
their pains contribute to its eternal bliss? We are told, indeed, in the 
chapter on the Self that the absolute unity of experience may be best 
prefigured as a society of selves. But in any actual society the unity is 
effective and the society coheres just in so far as the unity is a principle 
of action in each and every individual self. But the absolute is no self, 
and since all selves are finite the infinite unity of experience can not dwell 
in their thoughts alone. Where then is it? It seems to me that a more 
consistent consideration of the actual nature of so-called finite selves, and 
a closer regard of the time-process, would have led the author farther 
away from his Spinozistic and Bradleian Absolute, and closer to an inter- 
pretation of reality in terms of selfhood, and to a higher valuation of the 
time-process. It would have led, too, to a recognition of the inadequacy 
of such conceptions as psychical ' content ' or ' matter of fact ' to describe 
reality, in view of the purposive or self-active character of the human 
individual. And finally it would involve a more explicit recognition of 
the transcendence of experience which is involved in metaphysics. 

In Book III., ' Cosmology,' the author works out in a very interesting 
and convincing manner the theory that the physical order must be the 
presentation to our sense of a system or complex of systems of sentient 
subjects, and that the mechanical view of nature has only the value of a 
methodological postulate or working view for physical science. Hence 
the principles of mechanical physics have only relative validity. Hence, 
too, ' laws of nature ' represent only statistical averages, and we have no 
guarantee that actual concrete cases exhibit exact conformity to law. 
" Our failure to detect specific forms of sentience and purpose in what 
we commonly call 'inorganic' nature need mean no more than that we 
are here dealing with types of experience too remote from our own for 
detection" (p. 209). In refuting the mechanical view of nature Pro- 
fessor Taylor neatly shows that the very conception of a machine arises 
from and involves intelligence and purpose. 

The whole treatment of ' Matter,' ' Law,' ' Descriptive Science,' etc., 
constitutes one of the very best bits of cosmological discussion in English. 

In chapter I. of Book IV. the author argues effectively against the 
purely atomistic conception of psychology as a surrogate for an incom- 
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plete physiology. He recognizes that the psychological conception of 
conscious life is a 'transformation' of actual experience, and explains 
this transformation in terms of Avenarius's ' introjection ' theory. Pro- 
fessor Taylor finds that psychology has the positive and important func- 
tion of furnishing general symbols for ethical and historical appreciation. 
In the next chapter he argues for the interactionist view as the best scien- 
tific working hypothesis as to the relation of soul and body, laying stress 
on the breakdown of parallelism in the face of the teleological aspects 
of mental life, and its consequent failure to make room for the applica- 
tion of psychology to ethical and historical appreciations. The author 
makes it clear that the whole problem is a ' scientific ' one, inasmuch as 
immediate experience reveals no dualism of body and soul. 

I have already referred to his treatment of the 'self in the next 
chapter. There are many points that might be discussed here, but space 
limits forbid my referring to more than one. Professor Taylor argues 
that, since the self requires an external environment and depends on the 
contrast-effect generated by social relations, the self is essentially finite. 
It seems to me that the argument equally applies to 'experience.' The 
latter involves the contrast between the experiencing 'subject' and the 
* content ' or ' object ' of experience. And it is a mere quibble to say that 
we have some experiences without this distinction, since in knowing and 
asserting that we have them we are already conscious of the distinction. 
I think a good case could be made out for an absolute self by developing 
the conception of environment as ' organic,' rather than merely external 
to the self, and of ' social contrast ' as a phase of self-expression and inter- 
communion. 

The chapter on ' Moral Freedom ' is one of the best in the book. Here 
the author shows the common ground of the fallacies of determinism and 
indeterminism in the assumption that all rational connection must be 
of the type embodied in the temporal causal series, and points out that 
we do not know and can not say that a man's character is fixed as thus 
and so until he has actually expressed his individuality; and that hence, 
although a man's action is the expression of his selfhood, we can never 
predict absolutely what he will do. Is, then, character created in and by 
action ? 

In chapter V, ' Some Metaphysical Implications of Ethics and Re- 
ligion,' it is argued that Reality must somehow make provision for the 
gratification of our ethical, religious, and esthetic interests. But we can- 
not say how this is done, and 'perfect virtue,' 'perfect happiness' and 
' infinite progress ' are self -contradictory concepts. In religion we con- 
ceive of the ideal of perfection as already existing in an individual form. 
God is the timeless, infinite Absolute, and in him evil is seen to be mere 
illusory appearance. Here again it seems to me when we recur to the 
Absolute our finite interests, activities and deeds come perilously near 
losing all their reality, and our old difficulty as to the relation of the 
Absolute to the teleologically conceived human self becomes very dubious. 

In the last chapter we are told that the Absolute transcends both 
thought and will. The conclusion involves an element of agnosticism 
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and of mysticism. Metaphysics adds nothing to our information, and 
yields no fresh springs of action. 

The work is provided with a splendid analytical tahle of contents. 
Whatever one's personal attitude toward the theories advanced, one must 
pay tribute to the wide knowledge, speculative keenness and clearness of 
expression of Professor Taylor's work. No serious student of funda- 
mental problems can afford to neglect this book. 

Joseph Alexander Leighton. 

Hobart College. 

Time and Reality. John E. Boodin. Monograph Supplement, Psycho- 
logical Review, October, 1904. Vol. VI., No. 3. Pp. 119. 
The common opinion is that time is one-dimensional, continuous and 
something that essentially involves direction. These views Professor 
Boodin contests. He identifies time with the mere 'fleetingness' of 
reality ; he would make its function exclusively negative. It is ' abso- 
lute non-being.' ' Relative non-being has to do with differences at different 
points of reality,' but absolute non-being is ' dynamic,' it is ' that prop- 
erty of the real subject-object ' (i. e., of the real world) which ' creeps 
into all our systems of truth and falsifies them, necessitating new ones,' 
which makes necessary ' incompatible judgments,' that is, ' different judg- 
ments as regards the same attribute of reality at the same point' (p. 28). 
The question raised by this definition is distinct. It is not whether 
of several uses of the term time one shall be selected by convention as 
the use. We are familiar with the ' paradoxes ' of time, due to the sup- 
position that one term, and presumably one thing, includes aspects of 
reality in some way antithetical. Dr. Boodin would make the import 
of time perfectly simple, and, indeed, purely negative. And the question 
therefore is, what is this absolute non-being? And what is the signifi- 
cance of calling it time? 

Absolute non-being is our invention ' to account for passing away and 
novelty' (p. 118). . It is the antithesis to the 'permanent or habit' char- 
acter of reality. ' Precisely the opposite of what is said of space must be 
said of time' (p. 29). But in every description that Dr. Boodin gives 
of time, except in this bare definition of it, we find included phases of 
permanence and positivity. For example, time, in necessitating incom- 
patible judgments, must hold to that identity to which the incompatibility 
relates. Indeed, time alone makes possible any kind of judgment (p. 62). 
It no less necessitates new systems of truth than falsifies old ones (p. 28). 
Admittedly (p. 30), without the relatively stable space system we could 
have no measurement of time process, and time as a negative property 
would be inconceivable. But what makes our ' invention ' conceivable is 
surely part of its power ' to account for passing away ' (v. s.), and is there- 
fore part of that ' invention.' And how could pure negativity be meas- 
ured? 

Does not Dr. Boodin's account of time as pure negativity thus break 
down entirely ? If, however, we would name the positive qualities of time, 
we must meet his objection that the properties we would most readily 



